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prevent progress. 
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* origin, and of its purpose. Similarly, science (man's search for 
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RELIGION, OLD AND NEW. 


A POSTHUMOUS ADDRESS, WRITTEN MAY 1887. 


BY PROF, W. D. GUNNING. 


Ir would seem that as soon as man stood over an 
open grave and spoke the word ‘‘ Death,” he would 
have spoken the other word, ‘‘Religion.” But it was 
not so. This word was not learned at a grave. It 
was not learned at all in the infancy or childhood 
of the race. Many churches of the race never learned 
it. Ancient Israel never learned it. The equivalent 
of the word religion was not in the Hebrew language. 
The word religion nowhere occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. It occurs only three times in the New Testa- 
ment. It was used twice by Paul and once by James. 
It was never spoken by Jesus. The Hebrew language 
had been dead nearly a hundred years when Jesus was 
born, and the Aramaic, which was the language he 
spoke, had no more religion in it than the Hebrew. 
No word meaning religion occurs in the Aramaic. 

To some men it would seem strange heresy, if I 
were to say that certain very good things have got into 
the world through some other door than a Bible. 

Very early in the history of the Latin language the 
Latin mind framed the word re/igio. Cicero tried to 
find the origin of the word by dissection, and so to 
trace its meaning. He failed. Modern scholars, like 
Max Miiller, have made the same attempt and failed. 
This need not disturb us. The presumption is that 
the first meaning attached to the word was not good. 
Very royal things and names have had lowly birth. 
When you call Shakespeare’s Hamlet a tragedy, it 
need not disturb you that the name of this sublimest 


mould in which human thought is cast, when it was a 


fresh coinage of the Greek mind, meant a ‘‘ Goat Song.” 

I do not care what religion meant. I do not care 
how hideous it was inthe germ. If long ago, when the 
butterfly was not, but only potential in the worm, you 
had seen a little scale-like expansion on the breathing 
surface of the worm, you would not have dreamed of 
the gorgeous wing, bepainted in heaven’s own dyes, 
that one day would bear a butterfly like a flash of liv- 
- ing sapphire through a heaven of flowers. Andif your 
mind had been full of the large patience of nature you 
would have said, ‘‘No matter about the years which 
lie between that membranous scale and the wing.” 


A little scale-like expansion from the respiratory 
lung of the spirit appeared on the human pupa. 
Though men named it not, still they had it. Though 
Israel knew it not by name still he had it, and well ad- 
vanced. One day it will wing the spirit over fields 
of asphodel. It will then be named re/igion. But 
its name will be religion long before it becomes a 
wing. 

At first that prophetic scale had no relation at all 
to morals. The spiritual philosophy of early men was 
very simple. There are the gods, for the most part 
malignant, meaning to hurt us if theycan. Hereare 
we, helpless in the hand of the gods. By what ma- 
chinery can we avert their wrath or win their favor? 
That machinery was religion, in the sense in which 
Paul used the word in his speech to Agrippa. In its 
earliest stages it involved crime. We must infer from 
outcrops in Hebrew literature that the pre-historic 
Hebrews killed their first-born in sacrifice to their 
god. Abraham came very near doing the same thing. 
Japhtha killed his daughter, and David killed the mur- 
derers of the son of Saul, and kept them hanging in 
the air all summer long, to remind Jahveh that Ish- 
bosheth was avenged. This was David's religion. 

The Greeks on the eve of a certain battle made a 
bargain with Apollo, that if he would give them vic- 
tory, as many men as he would help them to slay on 
the field of battle, so many kids would they kill for 
him. The Greeks conquered with prodigeous slaugh- 
ter. More enemies were slain on the field of battle 
than there were kids in all Greece, and the debt was 


bonded. That was the religion of early Greece. 


When the temple, called Solomon's, was finished in 
Jerusalem, the Jews killed as sacrifice to Jahveh 
22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep. The soil was a reek 
of blood and mud, the air was poisoned with the 
stench of burning flesh. That was the religion of 
ancient Israel. 

If you catch a Yezzidee in the act of stealing, he 
will tell you that theft is a part of his religion. If you 
catch a Thug in the act of assassination, he will tell 
you that murder is to him a religious rite. If you 
reprove the Judas of the Nilghery Hills for living in 
polyandry (many husbands to one wife), they will tell 
you that this is the very ground-work of their religion. 
If you reprove the Mormons for living in polygamy, 
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they will remind you that this is the biblical chart of 
their religion. 

It is not pleasant to hear or to speak these things, 
but if we are to understand the butterfly, we must not 
ignore the pupa. Such diabolical religion implies 
diabolical gods. When you find a tribe of Negroes 
who worship a white cow as a god, you see them 
knocking out their front teeth so as to resemble as 
much as possible their god. So in these early con- 
ceptions of the gods as delighting in blood and theft, 
it was inevitable that the devotee should try to assimi- 
late himself to his god. Immoral religions are survi- 
vals from pre-ethical ages of humanity. 

You have seen the pottery of that old race called 
~ Mound Builders, whose towns of adobe and communal 
huts were here and there on the shores of western 
lakes and banks of rivers. You have seen how these 
ancient peoples wrought on their pottery certain con- 
ceptions they had of invisible. beings, exaggerated 
toads, impossible birds, preposterous monkeys. I 
suppose they were gods. They used clay and silica. 
How long do you suppose this silica had been lying 
under feet of men who had no thought that it had 
higher function than to be moulded into hideous god- 
forms? Passing from the Museum at Washington to 
the Observatory, and looking from the toad-gods and 
ape-gods on Mexican pottery to the great lens in that 
great telescope, ‘‘here,” I said, ‘‘here the silica 
which dabbling hands of savagery had profaned, here 
it has attained its highest function, in gathering up 
such sheaves of light as to resolve the beaded mist of 
the Milky Way into abysmal stars! A grinning god 
there on a drinking- mug, such revelation of the Infinite 
God there in the telescope, through the worlded deeps 
of space that imagination folds her wing and the wrap- 
ped soul is hushed in wonder ! 

Now I have no controversy with the man of pottery. 
I do not like the preposterous gods he has moulded of 
mud and silica on his mug. I donot expect him to 
like my thoughts of God prompted by that revelation 
through the telescope, I have no controversy with the 
man of pottery, but I do not wish him to make his 
mud-gods obstructive. He thinks. he has found. the 
highest function of silica to be fingered into a god- 
form. I think we have found it as a lens to reveal the 
Infinite through the infinitude of space. That is his 
silicious religion; this is mine. The difference be- 
tween us is radical. I will not submit it to vote, for he 
carries the majority. I will not submit it to that white- 
bearded arbiter called time, for in his left hand he has 
always carried the ripe sheaves of error, and in his 
right only the seeds of truth. 

I have given religion a wing, her own growth; I 
have given her a lens, not her own, but the work of 
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science. Without the lens she is blind; without the 
wing she is lame. How long was the lens only poten- 
tial in the silica of the old mud gods? How long was 
the wing only a rudiment in that scale-like expansion 
on the pupa? With neither lens nor wing, that which 
was to be religion was a mere heart sickness of the 
race. So Heraclitus, one of the great thinkers of 
Greece, called religion a disease of the heart. The 
disease, he said, could be cured if man could be re- 
stored to happiness. But the sick heart had addled 
the brain and stained the hand incrime. The Greek 
thinker did not see the height and depth of his great 
theme. Heart-hunger, heart-yearning religion is, but 
not heart-palsy. The ancestors of Heraclitus called 
man ‘‘ Anthropos,”’ the upward-looker. The race 
that coined that name saw already that man sustains 
relations to the Infinite. The Fijee Islander called 
man ‘‘ Long Pig.”” He felt that man sustains relations 
to the sty. No wing will ever grow from the spirit 
that thinks itself only a different kind of pig in a 
larger sty. I cannot think that the germ of religion 
wasin the Fijee. The wing was already well formed in 
the man whose very name of man implies relations 
with the Infinite. For religion is that sentiment born 
of a sense of the infinite and dependence on ‘a power 
not ourselves.’ But there was no moral character in 
the sentiment until in the mind of man began to sound 
the solemn word ‘‘Ought.’’. Then religion became 
ethics warmed with sentiment. In this highest sense 
religion is the noblest attribute of man. It tones down 
his asperities. It curbs his passions. It mellows his 
character. Itsustains him in 47s hours of Gethsemane. 
It lifts him to citizenship in an invisible world. It is 
his bond of communion with the good and the great 
who have gone before. 

But if heaven’s light shall flash from its wing, it 
must breathe the free air ofheaven. Formalism stifles 
it, creed-stuff chokes it. I wish to note this law: 
Whatever is highest in nature or spirit depends most 
on conditions and demands most careful nurture. A 
most gorgeously maculated wing of butterfly is found 
in the eastern States, and Ohio, and Michigan. Trace 
that butterfly westward ; the bloom on which it feeds 
is changing, and the beauty of color is fading out. 
Trace it to the alkaline plains of Colorado, and all the 
maculation is gone; the wing is of dingy ash, and the 
butterfly is now a thing of naught. | 

In’ Oxford, England, there stands a hotel whose 
sign and name are, ‘‘ The Goat and Compasses.” In 
the time of Cromwell there stood on that same place 
a hotel whose sign bore the inscription, ‘‘The Lord 
Encompasseth.” 'Twas the high-tide line of Puritan 
religious faith, What a bleached, ashen desert of 
faith does it imply that men, caught only by the sound 
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‘¢The Lord Encompasseth,” should translate it into 
their vernacular thought, ‘‘ The Goat and Compasses!” 
How the maculation of the wing has faded out! 

The bane of what is higher has always been the 
ancestral lower which slumbers in it, ready at any 
time to wake. No high-blooded animal tends more 
strongly to revert to the wild stock than formulated 
religion. Above any other sentiment it delights to 
robe itself in archaic forms. Crosier, mitre, stole, 
robe—things of the ancient man—are its fashionable 
trappings. It delights to think that its nutriment is 
drawn from the far-away and the long-ago. If I were 
to read to you to-day as prop and stimulus to religion 
the noblest utterance of the noblest of living men, 
there are those, even in this presence, whose tender 
religious nature would feela slight shock. If I were 
to read a page utterly infractuous, written anonymously 
long ago and far away in the Orient, such tender souls 
would be comforted. 

No; Heraclitus was wrong; religion is not a 
disease, but it is fearfully diseased. Where is the 
healing ? 
* 

I believe with Arnold that the world cannot get on 
much longer with religion as formulated, and I believe 
with him that it will not and cannot get on without re- 
ligion. My words are addressed to those who have 
grown their wing and who hold from science her gift 
of lens, who think no more of the mud-gods on pipes 
and mugs, and no longer care for the tribe-gods on 
pages of ancient writ. We believe that we are in line 
with the religious thought of the age. We would cut 
away all devitalized roots. We would have a deeper 
communion with God through that in which he is 
manifest Aere and mow. No man ever sat under a 
green tree and watched the shaping and drifting of 
clouds in the azure, and heard the orchestra of life in 
the song of birds, and looked into the pure heart of 
the anemone or the violet, without exaltation of the 
spirit into something like the glow of religion. Think 
you not that these are better oracles than the text 
which has fed religion, and dipped her hand in the 
blood of 50,000 men and women: ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live”? Is it not better for morn- 
ing devotion to hear the trill of a lark than to read a 
psalm of cursing? Noble, God-ward aspirations of 
holy men, breathed out in any age, on any land, I 
would hold as fallible helps to spirit growth ; but the 
scripture men will read and feel to the end of time is 


the theophany we call creation. The song bird is more. 


to the heart of man than the ancient prophet. The 
lilies of the field are more than the tinsel trappings 
of an ancient temple. The rose of Sharon is a better 
text of purity than any seer or psalmist. Mont Blanc 
is a higher Cathedral spire than Strassburg. The 
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domes of Yosemite are crowns of a mightier temple 
than St. Peter’s. The spangled night-heaven—what a 
solemn preacher to all the sons of men! ~ 

I have always been impressed with a scene which 
Humboldt paints between himself and an Indian on 
the banks of the Orinoco. They sat on a log, he, the 
great savant, and he, the hungry child of the pampas. 
The great man felt the mind of the nature man on 
religion. He talked about God—no, the Indian had 
never thought about a God. He talked about impal- 
pable Indians on otherand happier pampas. No, the 
Indian had never thought about a spirit-land. He 
pointed to the mighty river, coming out of a mystery 
and flowing on forever into another mystery. The 
man of nature grew pensive. He pointed to moun- 
tain domes throned above the clouds and crowned 
with eternal snow. The pensive savage looked, and 
his soul seemed to dilate with the vision. He talked 
about the vast camp fires ablaze in the night-heaven 
—and the man who had neither wing on the spirit 
nor lens for: the eye, after one glow of exaltation, 
turned with clouded brow to the great man and said: 
‘« Tf we were not all the while hungry!” 

What a revelation was that! What a sermon to 
you and to me! Whatever is riper in you was germ- 
inal in that man by the Orinoco. Bodily need had 
well nigh stifled in him the spirit whose nutrient 
scriptures of growing grass, and opening bloom, and 
flowing river, and drifting clouds, and shimmering 
stars should have made hima man. Real needin him, 
factitious need in you, hunger in him, care in you, 
may Choke the spirit, but the same convex earth is 
under your feet ; the same concave heaven bends over 
your head, and the same voice of duty speaks within. 
It speaks in poor, stammering, half articulate accents 
on the Orinoco. If it is more clear and articulate on 
the Mississippi, our religion owes the hand of help to 
groping hands of the other hemisphere. Helping we 
are helped. Teaching we are taught. The world is 
so far unified politically and financially that no dusky 
son of Adam on the Columbia or the Orinoco, in Sene- 
gambia or Borneo, can smite his neighbor, but the 
nerves of this vast net-work will carry a thrill to the 
antipodes. Let the bond of the spirit be closer than 
the bond of interest. One God, one voice of God in 
the mind, ‘‘ Thou shalt, thou shalt not” ; myriad voices 
of God speaking to the mind throughout all his scrip- 
tures, and blending in symphony tothe Erernat ONE, 
who orbs in heaven the morning star and by the same 
law globes on earth the drop of dew, who holds the 
ancient heaven from going wrong, and holds man to 
the law of right, these are the scriptures, this the 
symphony of the religion which one day will hold 
the allegiance of all upward-looking and rational 
souls. 
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MECHANISM OR SUB-CONSCIOUSNESS ? 
BY ALFRED BINET. 

In all the experiments that I have hitherto pre- 
sented, I have supposed in hysterical] persons the 
existence of a double consciousness. This hypothesis 
possessed the advantage of explaining how it happens 
that we are able to provoke in the limbs of such indi- 
viduals various complex movements of adaptation, 
which are performed without their knowledge; and 
we, accordingly, proceeded upon the assumption that 
these movements were regulated by a secondary con- 
sciousness, which does not amalgamate with the prin- 
cipal personality. | 

But the objection has recently been made, that the 
hypothesis of double consciousness is not necessary, 
and that we might explain all the experiments in 
question by presuming that the movements of the 
insensible members are parcel of that mechanical 
activity which is constantly seen at work in habit and 
instinct, and which seems to perform its functions 
without the aid of consciousness. 

This second explanation, at first blush, is so natu- 
ral, that when I began my researches I did not hesitate 
to accept it, even contrary to the opinion of my friend 
M. Pierre Janet, who adopted the hypothesis of sub- 
conscious phenomena. but later, according as my 
observations and experiments became more numerous, 
I was compelled to abandon the explanation founded 
upon mechanical acts. This, I admit, cost me a great 
deal; for it is singular to observe, how, despite our- 
selves, and the desire of being impartial, we ever 
reluctantly surrender a first idea. I shall, there- 
fore, essay to recapitulate the facts that have brought 
about my conviction. Some of these facts are new; 
but the greater part have already been published by 
me in the Revue philosophique of February, 1889; and 
M. Pierre Janet in his recent book on psychological 
automatism (/Automatisme psychologique) has added 
other facts that are highly interesting. 

Let us begin with the simplest cases. 

We have before us a lady patient, observed in the 
waking state, whose anesthetic hand, hidden behind 
a screen, repeats the movements that it is made to per- 
form ; the patient feels nothing, suspects nothing, and 
believes that her hand is motionless. This repetition 
of the movement may be regarded as a physiological 
act devoid of consciousness. Let us complicate slightly 
the experiment in question. Let us cause the hand to 
trace the patient’s own name, and, in so doing, com- 
mit an orthographical error; it frequently happens 
that the hand, in re-writing the name, hesitates when it 
reaches the error, or will even correct it. We may 
still, perhaps, maintain that this is a physiological act 
devoid of consciousness. But let us continue. There 
are patients, St. Am—— for example, whose hand 
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spontaneously finishes the word they are made to 
trace; thus, I cause the letter ¢@ tobe written; the 
hand continues, and writes don; 1 write pa, and 
the hand continues and writes pavil/on ; 1 write Sad, 
and the hand writes: Sa/pétriere. Is it possible that 
this is an act destitute of consciousness? The ques- 
tion, manifestly, is become more doubtful. , But there 
is a more convincing instance still, for the following 
case is the most curious that has come under my 
notice. M. Taine was speaking to me one day, in de- 
tail, of an observation that he has inserted in the pre- 
face to his beautiful book on Intelligence (/ /n/e//- 
gence). The observation in question relates to a young 
girl who, at times, would unconsciously seize a pen, 
and write a whole page, the sense of which she did not » 
understand ; this page, always signed by the same 
name, (M. Taine told me that it was the name of the 
girl’s governess, ) was the expression of mournful ideas 
and sorrowful reflections upon life. What particularly 
interested me in the matter of this observation was 
the fact, that I myself, in an observation of my own, 
have obtained an entirely analogous result, and M. 
Pierre Janet, likewise, has gotten five or six more. The 
lady patient, whom I observed, was an hysterical sub- 
ject, whose right arm was totally insensible. On cer- 
tain days, when a pen was put into her right hand be- 
hind a screen, the hand in question, without further 
solicitation, would begin to write connected phrases, 
to which the mind of the patient remained wholly for- 
eign, for while her hand was writing, the patient would 
be chatting with us about something entirely different. 
Concerning the explanation of these last facts, the ~ 
slightest doubt no longer seems permissible ; and it 
is likewise certain that authors who have gathered 
equally complicated observations, have not hesitated 
in regard to the manner in which they are to be ex- 
plained. 

In fine, we behold, in this instance, the writing of 
the anzsthetic hand become the secretary of a com- 
plete personality, endowed with its own exclusive 
ideas, and its own emotions. M. Taine, without the 
thought of an objection, admits that these facts are 
explained by the existence of two personalities in jux- 
taposition. 

I well know that a skeptic could always maintain 
that the second personality, revealed in our experi- 
ments, is a personality destitute of consciousness. I 
am, indeed, unable to furnish the material proof to 
convince such a skeptic that he is mistaken. The 
question of consciousness, as in a future article I shall 
have occasion fully to demonstrate, is one of the most 
delicate problems that a psychologist could undertake 
to solve. Upon the whole, however, it seems to me 
that there is a great probability in favor of the ac- 
ceptance of the element of consciousness in such 
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developed within the patient a real double personality, 
not co-existent, but successive. 

The facts above set forth have led me to the 
assumption that there may exist in hysterical patients 
two rational faculties, that are mutually ignorant of 


complex psychic manifestations as thoseI have jus 
cited. 

M. Pierre Janet has added to the subject in ques- 
tion a further argument, that ought to be regarded as 
convincing. How are we led to recognize, he asks, 
the existence of consciousness in another individual ? 
When we find, for example, that the individual utters 
connected words, conveying sense. But, if the word 
is one mode of expression of conscious thought, writ- 
ing must be regarded as another, equally complex, or 
even more so; and we are unable to understand why 
writing should not prove as much as the spoken word. 

Moreover, in order to render this demonstration 
perfectly convincing, we will say, that there are pa- 
tients in whom this second personality speaks, even 
in the state of wake. Here, at least if I consult my 
own experience, we have to do with entirely excep- 
tional cases. Thus, I have seen three patients who, 
when we slightly pricked their insensible member, 
suddenly would complain in a loud voice, crying: 
‘‘You hurt me!” It was the second personality that 
spoke, for if we addressed the patient directly and 
called her by her own name, she would invariably 
declare that she had said nothing. I did not follow 
out the study of these curious phenomena, because at 
the beginning of my researches I did not know whether 
they were real or simulated. But M. Pierre Janet 
has observed similar ones under circumstances so pre- 
cise, that now I no longer doubt their exactitude. 

Here, accordingly, the second personality of the 
hysterical patient not only writes of its own accord, 
but speaks even. Shall we still maintain that this is 
an unconscious personality ? 

But this is not all. We know of even more con- 
vincing facts. We know of observations, in which 
this second personality, ever awake, is seen gradu- 
ally to develop more and more, and to assume the 
initiative in conduct, instead of the first personality, 
which is temporarily annihilated. Such is the case 
of Felida, the interesting patient whose history M. 
Azam reported twenty years ago, which people at 
that epoch could not have been expected to under- 
stand, but at the present time is perfectly elucidated 
by all the data which in an abridged form we are plac- 
ing before the reader. With Felida there occurred 
certain critical periods, as the effect of which her 
character would completely change and a part of her 
recollections would disappear; she passed into a new 
state—into her second condition, as M. Azam called 
it ; this second condition, which would last weeks and 
even months, was connected by memory with her pre- 
vious ‘‘second” conditions. Thus she would remem- 
ber persons, whom she had seen in former ‘‘second” 
conditions, but she did not remember those whom 
she had seen in the intervals. Thus there was 
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each other. I do not regard this as a simple hypo- 
thesis ; it is an induction, in my opinion perfectly legit- 
imate. 

To me it seems difficult, upon the occasion of 
every case examined and every movement produced 
in the anesthetic member, to declare whether the 
movement in question is accompanied by conscious- 
ness ; the criterion which we employ is too uncertain 
to be everywhere applied with infallibility. But I be- 
lieve it satisfactorily established in a general way, that 
two states of consciousness, not known to each other, 
can co-exist in the mind of an hysterical patient. * 

We discover at once the psychological conclusion 
to be drawn from the preceding experiments ; namely, 
that the limits of introspection are not those of con- 
sciousness; and that where we have not conscious- 
ness, there is not necessarily unconsciousness. Such 
are the very important and very curious facts that to 
me seem destined to reconstruct the theory of the 
unconscious. 


SIGNING THE DOCUMENT. 
BY WHEELBARROW. 

Few men of this generation understand the mean- 
ing of those words, and yet the time was when they 
menaced the liberty of all the workingmen of England, 
and the time has now come when they threaten the 
independence of all the laborers of America. 

About fifty-five years ago the workingmen of Eng- 
land combined for their own welfare and protection into 
a trades-union organization, something like the Trades 
Assembly and the Knights of Labor here. So for- 
midable did this organization become that the govern- 
ment resolved to stamp it out, and conspiracy laws 
were passed against it. It’s too long a story to tell 
now, but after a great deal of fining and imprisoning 
and transporting, the contest ended in something like 
a drawn battle—the trades-unions were not entirely 
conquered, nor were they entirely successful. Other 
societies came into existénce, having other methods of 
assisting labor, and the trades-unions melted into them. 
What remained of them ceased to be very dangerous, 
and was ‘‘let alone.” 

As a protection to themselves against the trades- 
unions, the employers of labor, or the ‘‘ masters,” as 
they were termed in England—and we might as well 
adopt that name here, now that we have “signed the 
document”—the masters formed themselves into a 


*I cannot adduce here all the arguments upon which my position is 
based. I shall only refer, in this note, to the interesting researches of M. 
Pierre Janet upon “ systematic anawsthesia."’ 
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counter organization, and the first thing they did was 
to prepare an agreement for all workingmen to sign. 
This was a pledge not to join the trades-unions, or any 
similar society. The masters, on their part, pledged 
themselves not to employ any mechanic, artisan, clerk, 


or laborer who refused to sign this document, and they 


agreed to discharge all workingmen now in their ser- 
vice who should also decline todo so. This paper was 
something like the one submitted by the telegraph 
companies to the striking operators four or five years 
ago. 

The ‘document ” meant servitude and subjection. 
It was so translated by the workingmen. They refused 
to sign it, and were discharged by thousands from their 
various employments. Popular sympathy at once 
rallied to the side of labor, and so menacing became 
the discontent, that the government was alarmed. 
Songs containing the watchwords of the Unions were 
sung in the streets, and the agitation became danger- 
ous. A remarkable evidence of the stubborn freedom 
of the English was that the men most resolute in re- 
fusing to sign the document were not the trades-union- 
ists, but men who had never joined the unions, but 
had always bitterly opposed them. They said they 
could not sign away their own liberties, nor the liber- 
ties of their children, and they declined to give the 
‘‘masters’’ any other reason for declining to sign. 

Of course, some ‘‘signed the document,” and re- 
tained their situations, but those unfortunate men were 


always held as tainted by a moral leprosy. Twenty years 


afterward, and so long as that generation remained, it 
blasted a man like a crime to say of him, ‘‘ He signed 
the document” ; indeed, men took more pains to deny 
this accusation than to deny a charge of burglary. 
Sometimes a man would work in a shop among a 
hundred men, maybe for a year or more, when some 
craftsman would come along who knew him long ago, 
and would tell that he had ‘signed the document.” 
From that time his life would be uncomfortable in that 
shop. Although no harm would be done him, he felt 
that his shopmates all regarded him as unsound in 
moral fiber, and notrue Englishman. Boys at school 
could not insult one another more effectually than to 
say, ‘‘His father signed the document.” At our school 
more fights grew out of this insult than out of all other 
causes put together. 

And this was the end of the telegraph strike. The 
operators all ‘‘signed the document,” and went back 
to their work. Their offer to surrender would not be 
accepted unless accompanied by a written abdication 
of their independence. This abdication involved im- 

rtant consequences not only to themselves, but also 
to all wage workers of every degree. Not only did they 
sign away their’own birthright but that of the whole 
great brotherhood of labor. That other masters would 


G 


exact the same pledge was certain, and quietly but 
unrelentingly this encroachment upon liberty has been 
advancing. Labor was deprived of its dignity and 
subjugated, while monopoly and privilege were corre- 


‘spondingly strengthened and exalted when the tele- 


graph operators ‘‘signed the document.” 

A few months ago a young man of my acquaint- 
ance, in the employ of a very powerful and wealthy 
corporation of Chicago, said to me in a tone of sadness 
and humiliation, ‘‘ Well! I have signed the document. 
The firm required it and we all did it.” I asked him 
if there were norebels who refused. ‘‘No,” he said, 
‘‘not one. What could we do? Its easy to talk and 


moralize about these things, but its not so easy to get | 


into a job as it is to get out of it. My work is hard, 
but the wages is fair, and if my job were advertised in 
the papers to-night as vacant, there would be fifty men 
after it before nine o’clock to-morrow morning ; fifty 
men just as good as I am. Who of the million men in 
Chicago would care a cent about me, or sympathize 
with me for quitting my job ‘on principle’? Not 
one ! They would all call me a fool. Knowing this, I 
signed the document.” 

I had no reproaches to make ; the philosophy of his 
reasoning was tooplain. This indifference to the wel- 
fare of others is driving both humanity and divinity out 
of our social state. Justice beating up against it has 
to tack like a ship striving against ahead wind. This 
indifference is a dangerous thing, as we shall find out 
some day. September 2nd was ‘‘ Labor-day” in Chi- 
cago, and thousands of workingmen celebrated it bya 
procession and some festivities. I walked through the 


city, but I could not see the slightest interest in the | 


occasion outside the workingmen themselves and their 
own families. This was not well, and the influence of 
this neglect is evil. There ought to have been some 
show of kindly feeling on the part of those who do not 
have to toil so hard as those artisans and laborers. Do 
the capitalists imagine that these men will not return 
them scorn for scorn. Labor-day is a national holiday 
in England, and it ought to be so here. Nay, capital 
has very skillfully obtained credit for the festival ; it is 
called ‘‘Bank Holiday.” It was made national by 


Act of Parliament through the efforts of Sir John Lub- | 


bock, a banker ; and in the vernacular of the common 
people, the holiday is called Saint Lubbock’s day. In 
the calendar of the canonized I find a patron saint for 
almost everything and everybody except labor and 
laborers. Sir John Lubbock has been chosen to fill 
that vacancy, and his canonization is more valid than 
that of many saints I know of. Few rich men realize 
how much easier the ‘‘Labor Problem” has been 
made in England by Saint Lubbock’s day. 

On the second of September, I watched the work- 
ingmen’s procession with some sadness because it did 
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not appear to be the march of light-hearted men 
with springy feet, except when the Send here the 
Marseillaise. Then I saw good marching and a flash- 
ing in the eyes, while some of the marchers broke into 
song. A fiery stimulant is that Marseillaise. 

While waiting for the procession, and watching the 
busy crowds moving rapidly to and fro, I saw a police- 
man with a prisoner in his charge. The criminal was 
a young man with a good face enough, save that it 
wore a somewhat hard expression. His slouch of a 
hat was drawn down over his eyes showing a feeling 
of pride in him yet. He walked doggedly and almost 
defiantly along like a prisoner of war. Nobody paid 
the least attention to him, nor showed any concern 
for his fate, and he returned the indifference as I could 
see by his manner and his walk. He evidently felt that 
in the battle between the classes and the masses, he 
had been captured by the classes and was simply not 
a criminal but a prisoner of war. His fellow men were 
too busy to bother about him, and why should he care 
‘about them. Between him and them there existed a 
state of social war. : 

I borrow the phrase ‘‘too busy” from the Gov- 


_ernor of Illinois, with whom I had an interview in 


August. I was pleading with him to perform an act 
of justice and humanity, which I knew would bring 
upon him a storm of hostile criticism. Without con- 


ceding or denying the justice of my prayer, he said, | 


“*How can I affront popular opinion by doing what 
you ask? The public mind ismadeup.’’ I answered, 
‘« The justice of it will be seen when the matter is in- 


vestigated.” ‘‘ But,” he replied, ‘‘it will not be inves- 


tigated.: Men are too busy to explore for justice. They 
will only read the headlines of the articles denouncing 
me for doing it. They are too busy.” ‘‘ Moral cow- 
ardice,” I quote his very words, ‘‘ moral cowardice is 
the failing of our people. Some of the men who join 
with you in asking this of me, would join my enemies 
in denouncing me for doing it.” 

The man who told me this was a student of pol- 
itics and of men. He had found out that indifference 
to the rights of others was a trait of our social char- 
acter. It was a hard lesson to learn and I did not like 
to learn it. I am glad to know that it is not univer- 
sally true, for | can point out hundreds of men whose 
generous lives give it splendid contradiction, but what 
I saw on Monday convinced me that much of it was 
true. How then can we expect an ambitious man, hon- 
orably ambitious too, with a possible great future be- 
fore him to imperil his prospects by offending public 
sentiment? And how can we expect a man of humble 
station who must labor with his hands for bread, in a 
social atmosphere of absolute indifference to him or his 
affairs, how can we expect him to risk his job of work 
by refusing to sign the document ? 
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IS REINCARNATION TRUE? 
BY JOHN RANSOM BRIDGE. 

In an essay entitled ‘‘Death—and Afterwards,” 
printed in the Fortnightly Review, by Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, he argues against the great mistake of refusing 
to believe in the continuity of the individual life be- 
cause of the incomprehensibility of it, saying, ‘‘ Ex- 
istence around us, illuminated by modern science, is 
full of antecedently incredible occurrences ; one more 
or less makes no logical difference. There is posi- 
tively not a single prodigy in the ancient religions, but 
has its every-day illustration in Nature. The trans- 
formation of classic gods and goddesses are grossly 
commonplace to the magic of the Medusa, which is 
now filling our summer seas with floating bells of crys- 
tal and amethyst. Born from the glassy goblet of 


their mother, the young hydrozoén becomes first a free. 


germ resembling a rice grain; next a fixed cup with 
four lips ; then those lips turn to tentacles, and it is a 
hyaline flower, which presently splits across the calyx 
into segments, and the protean thing has grown into 
a pine-cone crowned with a tuft of transparent fila- 
ments. The cone changes into a series of sea-daisies, 
threaded on a pearly stock; and these, one by one, 
break off and float away, each a perfect little Medusa, 
with purple bell and trailing tentacles. What did 
Zeus or Hermes ever affect like that? Does anybody 
find the doctrine of the Incarnation so incredible? 
The nearest rose-bush may rebuke him, since he will 
see there the aphides, which in their wingless state 
produce without union creatures like themselves ; and 
these again, though uncoupled, bring forth fresh 
broods, down to the tenth or eleventh generation ; 
when, on a sudden, winged males and females sud- 
denly result, and pair. Or is the Buddhist dogma of 
immortality in the past for every éxistent individual 
too tremendous a demand? The lowest living thing, 
the Protameeba, has obviously never died. It is a form- 
less film of protoplasm, which multiplies by simple 
division ; and the specimen under any modern micro- 
scope derives, and must derive, in unbroken existence 
from the amceba which moved and fed forty zonsago. 
The slime of our nearest puddle lived before the Alps 
were made.” 

Emerson writes: ‘‘ We must infer our destiny from 
the preparation. We are driven by instinct to hive 
innumerable experiences which are of no visible value, 
and we may revolve through many lives before we 
shall assimilate or exhaust them. Now there is nothing 
in nature capricious, or whimsical, or accidental, or 
unsupported. Nature never moves by jumps, but 
always in steady and supported advances..... If 
there is a desire to live, and ina large sphere, with 
more knowledge and power, it is because life and 
knowledge are good for us, and we are the natural de- 
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positaries of these gifts. The love of life is out of all 
proportion to the value set on a single day, and seems 
to indicate a conviction of immense resources and pos- 


_ sibilities proper to us, on which we have never drawn.” 


Take this passage with the following from ‘‘ Through 
the Gates of Gold,” and you have, from the standpoint 
of Esoteric Budhism, the reason for the presence of 
each of us upon this planet : 

‘‘Nature is the kindest of mothers to those who 
need her ; she never wearies of her children or desires 
them to lessen in multitude. Her friendly arms open 
wide to the vast throng who desire birth and to dwell 
in forms ; and while they continue to desire it, she con- 
tinues to smile a welcome. Why then should she shut 
her doors on any? When one life in her heart has not 
worn outa hundredth part of the soul’s longing for 
sensation, such as it finds there, what reason can there 

be for its departure to any other place? Surely the 
_ seeds of desire spring up where the sower has sown 
them. This seems but reasonable ; and on this appa- 
rently self-evident fact the Indian mind has based its 
theory of reincarnation, of birth and re-birth in mat- 
ter, which is so familiar a part of Eastern thought as 
no longer to need demonstration. The Indian knows 
it, as the Western knows that the day he is living 
through is but one of many days which make up the 
span of man’s life. This certainty which is possessed 
by the Eastern with regard to natural laws that con- 


trol the great sweep of the soul’s existence, is simply © 


acquired by habits of thought. The mind of many is 
fixed on subjects which in the West are considered 
unthinkable.” | 

As this passage says, it is only in the Western 
world that the doctrine of reincarnation has to many 
the flavor of a new ‘‘ism.”’ The followers of Buddha 
outnumber the followers of Jesus, and the former are 
- reincarnationists. But their faith, like that of the 
Christians, has been marred and distorted almost be- 
yond recognition. In either case one has much rub- 
bish of an ecclesiastical nature to clear away, before 
the pure waters of life may be reached. This is so, 
because the generations of priests, in their endeavor 
to keep the people within orthodox boundaries,. have 
of necessity declared faith in their statements, faith in 
their dogmatic ideas of God, salvation, and sin, to be 
the passport to heaven, rather than the conduct of 
man in his relations with his fellow men. This is the 
rock upon which the Christian church has builded : 
‘* Believe, and thou shalt be saved.” Yet it is a cu- 
rious fact in history that the advance of civilization has 
been in the degree that the hands of the church have 
been forced away from the affairs of the state. Liberty 
of speech and action has not come from or with the 
blessings of the priest, but in spite of him and fol- 
lowed by his curses and anathemas. Who among the 


many warring sects of Christians would be willing that 
the liberty and future prosperity of this country be 
placed absolutely in the hands of any sect,—except 
perhaps their own ! 

Outside of Christendom, the acceptance of a belief 
in reincarnation under some of the cruder forms of 
metempsychosis, implying pre-existence upon this 
earth, is, and has been, well-nigh universal. It ap- 
pears in the earliest forms of Brahmanism as displayed 
in the oldest sacred hymns of India. It is found in the 
writings of Zoroaster. It is symbolically expressed in 
the hieroglyphic rituals of ancient Egypt. Pythagoras 
taught it, as also did Plato. And in what has later 
become the Christian section of the world, some re- 
flection from this truth has been shadowed in the 
writings and teachings of the greatest minds which the 
succeeding centuries have occasionally produced. 

Mr. E. D. Walker, author of the recently published 
‘¢ Reincarnation, a Study of Forgotten Truth,” quotes 
the following passage from a ‘‘ Disquisition on a Pre- 
existent State,” by Soame Jenyns: ‘‘That mankind 
had existed in some state previous to the present was 
the opinion of the wisest sages of the most remote an- 
tiquity. It was held by the Gymnosophists of Egypt, 


‘the Brachmans of India, the Magi of Persia, and the 


greatest philosophers of Greece and Rome; it was 
likewise adopted by the fathers of the Christian church, 
and frequently enforced by her primitive writers. Why 
it has been so little noticed, so much overlooked rather 
than rejected, by the divines and metaphysicians of 
later ages, I am at a loss to account for, as it is un- 


doubtedly confirmed by reason, by all the appearances 


of nature, and by the doctrines of revelation.”’ 

The Council of Constantinople denounced these 
teachings of the earlier writers and forcibly suppressed 
them, substituting those dogmatic assertions in regard 
to a future life, which have since become the bane of 
Christendom and the mask from behind which the 
Roman Church pretends to speak as a messenger 
from God. 

Although from prehistoric times the idea of trans- 
migration of souls is as a continuous thread running 
through the fabric of nearly all the great religions ; it 
is within the past few years that the doctrine in all its 
fullness has been presented as a plain truth rather than 
cloaked under symbols and glyphs which disclose their 
deepest signification only to the initiated. If this and 
other wisdom has been treasured among a few ad- 
vanced students, as there certainly seems to be strong 
evidence, a little study of the action of natural laws, 
which govern the transmission of such knowledge, will 
convince the skeptical that it is never a question of 
giving, but of receiving. Man’s cup of knowledge is 
always full to the brim, and if he persists in retaining. 
his own petty conceits and cherished fancies, nature 
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can give him but little true wisdom. When, in the 
known history of the world, have the masses, as at 
present among the Aryan races, been educated to that 
degree that they could intelligently grasp the subject 
of reincarnation and the train of metaphysical reason- 
ing which it introduces? In fact, we are just emerg- 
ing from that condition-where the priest represents 
the brain of the people, the balance of humanity the 
trunk and limbs which obey the head. The orthodox 
priest has been a stumbling-block in the path of pro- 
gress. 

The new views of life, of which reincarnation is one 
phrase, and which so alter the relationship of ‘‘God’s 
footstool’’ and of man to the universe, as commonly 
considered, come naturally at a time when radical 
changes are predicted in our social life. Close ob- 
servers declare that both church and state. are ap- 
proaching a crisis which may mark the beginning of a 
new epoch in our history, though such as do not feel 
the shadow of coming events, or do not consider that 
new wine is fermenting in old bottles and new vessels 
may soon be needed, will not be likely to connect the 
new presentation of reincarnation with the need of the 
times. Yet only those who refuse to hear and to see 
can deny that the old creeds and conflicting dogmas, 
the fetters of the priestcraft, are slowly bursting asun- 
der under the dynamic power of advanced thought. 
Through the process of natural growth the spiritual in 
man is beginning to assert its being. New concep- 
tions of life are everywhere rudely intruding upon 
what was supposed to be the established order of 
things. 

A good illustration of the effect of an honest con- 
sideration of the doctrine of reincarnation may be 
found in the chapter on modern Prose Writers in Mr. 
Walker’s book. He says: ‘‘The noblest work of 
modern times, and probably of all time, upon immor- 
tality, is a large volume by the Rev. William R. Alger, 
entitled, ‘ A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life.’ It was published in 1860, and still remains the 
standard authority upon the topic throughout Christen- 
dom. The author is a Unitarian minister, who de- 
voted half his lifetime to the work, undermining his 
health thereby. In the first edition (1860) the writer 
characterizes reincarnation as a plausible delusion, 
unworthy of credence. For fifteen years he continued 
studying the subject, and the last edition (1878) gives 
the final result of his ripest investigations in heartily 
endorsing and advocating reincarnation. No more 
striking argument for the doctrine could be advanced 
than this fact. That a Christian clergyman, making 
the problem of the soul’s destiny his life study, should 
become so overpowered by. the force of this pagan 
idea, as to adopt it for the climax of his scholarship, is 
extremely significant.” 
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Mr. Alger puts forward the doctrine as a theory, 
saying: ‘‘It is advanced solely as an illustration of 
what may possibly be true, as suggested by the general 
evidence of the phenomena of history and the facts of 
experience. The thoughts embodied in it dre so won- 
derful, the method of it is so rational, the region of 
contemplation into which it lifts the mind is so grand, 
the prospects it opens are of such universal reach and 
import, that the study of it brings us into full sym- 
pathy with the sublime scope of the idea of immortal- 
ity, and of a cosmopolitan vindication of Providence un- 
covered to every eye. It takes us out of the littleness 
of petty themes and selfish affairs, and makes it easier 
for us to believe in the vastest hopes mankind have 
ever known. It causes the most magnificent con- 
ceptions of human destiny to seem simply proportional 


to the native magnitude and beauty of the powers of . 


the mind which can conceive such things.” 
Mr. Alger’s arguments called down upon him a 
storm of ponderous orthodox invectives from those 


who insist that we must believe the immortal soul ‘of . 


man is at birth created out of nothing by a divine 
fiat, whisked through a few miserable years of earth 
life, and then flashes off to an unlocated heaven, or 


falls with the majority into a sea of eternal torment. . 


If the soul is immortal now, we must agree with the 
Greek philosophers who held that nothing which has 
being, could have originated from nothingness or can 
be resolved into nothingness. They asserted pre- 
existence to prove immortality. As Emerson says: 
‘We wake and find ourselves on a stair. There are 
other stairs below us, which we seem to have ascended ; 
there are stairs above us, many a one, which go up- 
ward and out of sight.” Judged by our limited con- 
ceptions of time and space, each of these steps of which 
Emerson speaks must be very broad indeed, and our 
passage upward is only by the slow progress of natural 
development. The notion that the spiritual part of the 
man is dragged up these stairs, willing or unwilling 
and with morethan lightening rapidity, catching hardly 
a glimpse of the spheres through which it is drawn, is 
certainly not in accordance with the workings of na- 
ture. As Mabel Collins writes: ‘‘Man comes into 
this world, surely, on the same principle that he lives 
in one city of the earth or another ; at all events, if it 
is too much to say this is so, one may safely ask, why 
is it not so? There is neither for nor against which 
will appeal to the materialist, or which would weigh in 
a court of justice, but I aver this in favor of the ar- 
gument,.... that no man having once seriously con- 
sidered it, can go back to the formal theories of the 
skeptics. It is like putting on swaddling clothes 
again.” This must be so, if man is not a puppet, and 
if he is not, how else may we regard him than as a 
‘‘powerful consciousness who is his own creator, his 
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own judge, and within whom lies all life in potentiality, 
‘even the ultimate goal.” 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL . 
‘ ETHICS. 


BY ALLEN PRINGLE. 


TuatT the ethical attitude of different nations towards each 
other is materially affected by their trade relations is a fact not 
generally recognized. That individual conduct is so affected, as 
well as international and national morality, is still less recognized. 

The public man or private citizen who has come to look with 
moral complacency upon a crooked transaction with, or commer- 


cial advantage taken of, a foreign nation or one of its citizens, will, - 


in due course, be led to condone with himself a wrong perpetrated 
against his own country or his own fellow-citizen. 

The remnants of the tribal cults of primitive man, in which 
the moral bond or obligation was circumscribed by the area and 
interests of the tribe, still survive—of course in an attenuated 
form What would be a moral outrage against a member of the 
same clan would be quite justifiable—if, indeed, not a virtue— 
when perpetrated against the member of another tribe. And in 
modern civilized life, by means of a sort of moral strabismus, which 
is perfectly natural, the average citizen is not so much troubled 
in his conscience about taking advantage of a stranger as he ought 
to be. 

But humanity is growing better in this regard, as the monistic 
principle of its unity of origin and solidarity of obligation takes 
root. Hence whatever tends to fertilize this grand principle, and 
thus promote community of interests among men and nations, 
becomes the proper object of the true reformer— moral, social, 
religious, or political. I look upon international trade as one of 
these objects—one of the potent mediums and promoters of the 
amity and comity of nations. As individuals are dependent on 
each other so are peoples. 

From these premises it follows that the freest possible com- 
mercial trade, and resultant social intercourse, between nations, 
in all useful products, is conducive not only to international moral- 
ity and good will but to national and individual well-being and 
well-doing. 

Per contra. Artificial and arbitrary commercial barriers be- 
tween nations or their component parts, directly tend to foster the 
spirit of ill-will, injustice, and the selfishness and exclusiveness 
ofa still dominant ego/sm. That the dual principle in which such 


egoistic exclusiveness has its root, is perpetrated by tariffs and - 


other unneighborly and arbitrary barriers, erected by selfishness 
and a mistaken economy, between the nations and peoples of the 
earth, is as obvious to the moral philosopher as that such barriers 
are opposed to economic law is palpable to the political economist. 
Indeed, if our economic science, as applied to international trade 
relations, were found to clash with the very first and fundamental 
principal of ethical philosophy, viz.: the moral unity (and, as a 
corollary, the confraternity) of the whole human race, then we 
might fairly suspect the soundness and integrity of our political 
philosophy. If the universe of matter and force, including all 
phenomena, all truth—is one ‘‘stupendous whole,” inseparably 
connected, then every truth must be consistent with every other 
truth —every science, whether of religion, or morals, or sociology, 
or political economy, must be not only consistent with every other 
but coherently connected therewith and considered as a part of 
the grand whole. 

The greatest evil that still afflicts humanity on this planet (and 
let us hope it nowhere else exists in the universe) the worst vestige 
of man's animal nature, and evidence of his lowly origin, and at 
the same time the most stupendous anomaly of his present en- 
lightened civilization, is modern war— the barbarous, cruel slaugh- 


ter of man by man, brother by brother. This is at once the most 
terrible evil on the earth and the bitterest reflection on man's 
moral nature. 

But humanity in general is slowly and surely rising above this 


‘barbarism, while not a few are already on the high table-land of 


peace. The great English Quaker and reformer, John Bright, and 
his scattering, tho’ worthy, compeers throughout the world, may 
take courage. Although the animal in man is still strong and con- 
siderably in the ascendant a better day is evidently dawning. 

Unmistakable signs there are that as the head of man grows 
harder in sense his heart grows softer in sentiment. One of these 
pleasing signs has been presented to us a few months ago in the 
Peace Commission, which came over to the United States from 
Great Britain—the Monarchy to hold a friendly conference with 
the Great Republic, to the end that war between those two fore- 
most nations of the world, of one flesh and blood, may, in future, 
never be tolerated, but that any differences that may arise may be 
settled in a friendly and neighborly way. To the philanthropist 
this is one of the auspicious events of the century. : 

So long as war, the sanguinary method of deciding political 
questions, remains to deface nature and abase man, how can we 
expect national or international morality to prevail? And how 
can the generous instincts of individual humanity thrive so long 
as armies of men continue to slaughter each other for little rea- 
son or none at all? If it is right to killa fellow-man on the battle- 
field for slight cause, or no cause at all, how can it be wrong to 
kill a fellow-citizen against whom he may have a real or fancied 
grievance? | 

Most of the old systems of Ethics as well as Religion—super- 
natural and arbitrary—must go ; and the new must be placed upon 
a sure and firm natural base before there can be any genuine and 
lasting elevation of Mankind. But how is morality to be placed 
upon a natural base, and a religion of humanity evolved from 
man's own higher nature? ic labor, hoc opus est. How are the 
ethics and religion of science to take the place of existing systems, 
the inadequacy of which to meet the moral and social require- 
ments of man is becoming more and more apparent. 

The first practical step, then, in the new and better road—as- 
suming that science is faithfully doing her work in the premises in 
discovering and establishing basic principles— is for man to put 
his foot firmly down upon this accursed war and crush the monster 
out of existence. And I venture to affirm that the first and most 


important practical step towards the doing away with war (and 


this brings us face to face with the gist of the subject) is to remove 
the commercial barriers which now, unfortunately, separate and 
estrange most of the nations of the earth. These removed, many 
of the direct and indirect causes of national disputes must go with 
them. 

Although the moral and material advantages which would 
flow from unrestricted international trade, are apparently recog- 
nized to some extent by a few leaders in the world of thought and 
progress, the mass of legislators.and those in authority are practi- 
cally, if not theoretically, hostile to such a desirable consummation. 
However, the reaction or retrograde movement against the liberal 
commercial policy which manifested itself throughout Europe and 
America for a period of about thirty years, commencing with the 
repeal of the ‘‘Corn Laws” by Great Britain in 1846, is now hap- 
pily showing signs of breaking up. 

Not long ago it was announced that several of the European 
States, including Germany, Austria and Italy, being tired of the 
excessive restrictions on their international trade, and smarting 
under the injurious effects, had opened negotiations towards a 
more liberal commercial policy. Prof. Kaufmann, of the Univer- 
sity of Tiibingen, proposed a Zollverein of Central Europe, by 
means of which their markets may be expanded through treaties, 
‘* so that (as the Ad/nische Zeitung says) the surpluses at any one 
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place within their dominions may serve to make up for the defi- 
ciencies in another." This principle is well expressed by Cowper 
in the following lines, the economics of which are in no wise be- 
hind the poetry. 
‘Each climate needs what other climes produce 
And offers something to the general use."’ 

The report of the British Commission (1886) ‘‘On the De- 
pression of Trade and Industry” affords further evidence of the 
liberal trend of the commercial economy of the day. 

On this continent the auspicious workings of the same whole- 
some leaven may be observed. The Butterworth and other Bills 
in the last two American Congresses proposing not only unre- 
stricted trade between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, but a commercial Zollverein of the whole Continent; 
President Cleveland's messages to Congress nearly a year ago ; the 
deliverances of the New England merchants a few months ago, in 
session in Boston ; the resolutions of the National Board of Trade 
at Washington ; the attitude of the City Boards of Trade and the 
more influential of the independent press throughout the country ; 
an economic and industrial analysis of the vote at the recent pre- 
sidential election : all point unmistakably to a broader economic 
policy and more extended and intimate international trade re- 
lations. 


IN REPLY TO CRITICISMS OF “ FUNDAMENTAL 
PROBLEMS.” 
1. 
AGNOSTICISM AND MONISM. 

In a review of ‘‘ Fundamental Problems,” published in «/?'s 
Literary Guide, Miss Mirabeau Brown, while upon the most im- 
portant points in general agreement with the author, takes issue in 
favor of agnosticism. She says: . 

‘* The situation we think may be summed up thus: While 
some minds, after contemplating the Universe, will satisfy them- 
selves with the thought that all things are ene (Monism), there are 
other minds which prefer to believe that all things are from one 
source, that source being unknowable (Agnosticism)."’ 

Miss Brown in this passage furnishes a most concise statement 
as to the nature of and main difference between Agnosticism and 
Monism. Monism says : ‘‘ All things are one.” Agnosticism says: 
‘‘ All are from one source.” 

Some agnostics deny that Agnosticism is dualism, metaphysi- 
cism, or mysticism. Whoever accepts Miss Brown's definition must 
agree to its being : 

1. Dualistic—the knowable world being the one form of exist- 
ence, and its unknowable source the other ; 

2. Metaphysical—the world consisting of the phenomenal world 
which is nature in all its cognizable realities, and of a metaphysical 
entity behind nature ; 

3. Mystica/—the transcendent source of nature being unknow- 
able. Things cognizable and the source of things are supposed to 
be so heterogeneous, so radically different, that between them 
there is a great gulf fixed, so that they who would pass from hence 
to the unknowable source of things cannot. Neither can the source 
of things pass to us if it would come from thence in any shape of a 
revelation. Thus the source of all things necessarily transcends all 
comprehension. 

In like manner an esteemed contributor expresses himself in 
a private letter, from which I quote: 

‘*The words : ‘ All cosmic being always working behind two 
‘** veils that none may draw—the veil that shadows all beginning 
‘‘*and the veil that shadows the secret of the end'—refer to the 
“‘emergence of life out of the All and its return, we know not 
‘‘when—but both mysteries surely.” 

This is agnosticism no less than that of the unknowable source. 
Agnosticism says: ‘‘ All things come out of the All and will 
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return to the All.” Monism says: ‘' All things in their totality are 
the All.” 

Suppose the agnostic view were correct. Would we not be 
obliged to accept the idea of a creation ? This world of things must 
have once, in the beginning of time, emanated from the source of 
all things ; and most likely will return to it. However, this con- 
ception stands in contradiction to the law of the conservation of 
energy and matter. According to this law, matter and energy are 
eternal. Neither matter nor energy can be either created or de- 
stroyed—although their forms may change. 

So long as the law of the conservation of energy and matter 
remains unrefuted, the monistic conception of the world will 
stand unshaken. The indestructibility of energy and matter, and 
their eternity are irreconcilable with the idea of a source satis 
which they are supposed to come. 

It may be conceded by some agnostics that ‘‘the source” 
lies within, not without; but being within, behind a veil, as it 
were, it is unknowable; matter and energy, they say, are the 
source from which, as their manifestations, natural phenomena 
emanate; while the manifestations are knowable, the source 
(matter and energy) is unknowable. 

This cuts nature in twain. But, in fact, there is no line of divi- 
sion between the two halves: Natural phenomena are forms of 
real matter and of actual energy, they are no mere appearances, 
no mere emanations from energy and matter! Things (ourselves 
not excluded) are certain forms of matter and energy. The source 
of these things are other things ; which means that the present 
forms have evolved from other forms by a transformation of their 
shape, according to certain laws. But reality itself, the world, the 


All, the totality of matter and energy, has no source. It is eternal. 


The idea of an extramundane source would imply an extra- 
natural origin of nature—and this view, after all, is not greatly 
different from supernaturalism. It is the essence of dualism ex- 
tracted from a volatilized supernaturalism, which by and by must 
give way to a positive conception of nature. 

Necessarily any act of creation must remain a mystery. Like 
can come from like only. It is not understandable how the phe- 
nomenal can emanate from the noumenal, the physical from the 
metaphysical, or the natural from the supernatural. And yet the 
orthodox explanation, that the world came into existence through 
a divine fa/, is, in spite of its naiveté, simple and intelligible in 
comparison with the agnostic idea of an ‘‘ unknowable source.” 
To me it seems preferable to Agnosticism. And according to the 
principle of Agnosticism, the old view is after all quite possible. 

By the bye, the Mosaic account in Genesis does not speak 
of a creation out of nothing, as do our orthodox theologians 
nowadays. The Hebrew word éarah signifies ‘* to make, to shape, 
to form.” Moses says: ‘‘In the beginning God shaped the heav- 
ens and the earth.” There is not a word about matter or energy 
having emanated from him as their source. There are Rabbis 
who look upon God as the principle of order that shapes all the 
world. And there are also Christian theologians who discard the 
idea of a creation out of nothing and look upon God as the Eternal 
power in which we live and move and have our being. Similarly 
Monism considers God as the Allin All. We call the All God in so far 
as the omnipotent power of All-existence is a well-arranged Cos- 
mos, the laws of which are immutable, and of which the more we 
know the more wonderful they appear in their beauty and har- 


- mony. We do not call the All God in order to bow down into the 


dust and to adore it. We regard adoration as a pagan custom 
which, it is a pity, survived in Christianity. The idea of God al- 
ways had, and still retains, a moral significance. Therefore it is right 
to name the Albin its cosmic order ‘‘ God,” in so far as we find in 
it the basis of the moral order of society. It is the grand authority 
upon which the ethical law rests, the authority which enforces it, 
for it is visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
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the third and unto the fourth generation and showing mercy upon 

thousands of them that keep the commandments. 

Asarule, wecan, in this physical world of ours, know the 
source by the water that it poursforth. Why can not the Agnostic 
know what the source is like, from which all things are? Should 
they not rather, from their own standpoint, say, that things are a 
revelation of that source ? Suppose we knew all things in their 
totality, should we not know all about their source? So the old 
religions teach that we know God (the source) by his works, and I 
see no flaw in this logic. (Only let the believers in the old religions 
beware that they do not take the formulas of their sectarian 
creeds, or writings in which they are embodied, as the word of God.) 
We certainly should know all about the Universe, the All, the Cos- 
mos, if we knew all the so-called manifestations of nature—all nat- 
ural phenomena in their totality, as well as in their minutest 
details ! 

Such an exhaustive knowledge being practically impossible, 
we can know nature only in parts. Even though we may know 
much, the region of the unknown remains immeasurably large ; 
and as nature is constantly changing, evolving, and re-evolving, not 
even a God could exhaust the wealth of her rich possibilities. 
Therefore it is true, as the Apostle says, that now we ‘‘ know in 
part.” And further, since relativity is the character of knowledge, 
even an exhaustive knowledge depends upon the cognizing subject. 
Therefore it is true, also, ‘‘when that which is perfect is come,” 
as Paul continues, ‘‘ we shall know even as also we are known,” 
If agnosticism means that the range of enquiry will always remain 
unlimited, and that all knowledge is relative, I alsoam an agnostic ; 
but so long as it limits enquiry by the unknowable, I can not 
accept it. 

‘ The All is eternal,’ means it exists ; uncreated and undestroy- 
able, it has always existed and will always exist. The laws of the 
All which we have all reason to admire in their grandeur, are ulti- 
mately based upon form and the intrinsic regularity of form. The 
laws of form are no less eternal than are matter and energy and 
‘* Verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
‘title shall in no wise pass from the law! " 

The laws of form and their origin have been a puzzle to all 
philosophers. ‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub!" The difficulties of Hume's 
problem of causation, of Kant's afriori, of Plato's ideas, of Mill's 
method of deduction, etc., etc., all arise from a one-sided view of 
form and the laws of form and formal thought. The author of 
‘* Fundamental Problems” has tried, and hopes to have succeeded 
in formulating the problem in its simplést way. Let us recapitulate 
the solution thus : 

If it can be proved that twice two could not always so regularly be 
four, unless some extramundane mathematician had imposed this 
as a law upon things, let us then accept theological supernatu- 
ralism. Let us then believe in a demiurge and accept the an- 
thropomorphic conceptions of God. 

If it can be proved that twice two need not always be -four, 
but only happens to be four in those comparatively few cases we 
know of here on this little planet, let us accept the materialistic 
view that the world is a chaotic jungle without rhyme or reason, 
and that its order is at best a chance effect, a chimera of our pre- 
judiced brain. | 

If it can be proved that every single case in which twice two is four 
must remain an unsolvable mystery and that it is beyond our ken 
to know why it is so, let us accept agnosticism. 

The solution proposed in ‘‘ Fundamental Problems” recognizes 
the intrinsic necessity of this as well as of all purely formal proposi- 
tions. Necessity means that it is so and that we know it will be 
so in all other cases. Twice two will always be four, whether I 
try it with apples, or planets, with suns, or atoms. 

The intrinsic necessity of formal laws excludes on the one 
hand the supposition that they have been decreed and shaped by a 


law-giver with intentional foresight or purpose, who might have, if 
it had pleased him, arranged matters differently than they are. 
The intrinsic necessity of formal laws excludes on the other hand 
that they can in any wise be considered fortuitous. 

Furthermore, since cognition is only an act of systematizing 
and of unifying facts, with the help of the formal laws of thought, 
the intrinsic necessity of formal laws, implying their universality, 
makes all facts systematizable, 7. ¢. knowable. Indeed cognition 
means nothing more or less than a tracing of the red thread of 
necessity which winds through all the changeable forms in this 
world of facts. Thus the intrinsic necessity of formal laws, when 
recognized, makes agnosticism impossible. 

In this actual world of reality there is no room for any thing 
so chimerical as is the unknowable. Reality is identical with 
knowability. The German word Wirk/ichkeit, derived from wir- 
ken, to take effect, is an excellent and most expressive term. Re- 
ality is not immovable and unchangeable absoluteness, forever 
hidden from our eyes, but the effectiveness of things in their rela- 
tions. A thing that has no effect at all,—that does not work* 
somehow,—does not exist. Reality therefore implies not only 
existence, but its work, so to say,—the manifestation of existence 
also. Existence and its manifestation are not two different things ; 
both are one. 

Schiller makes Wallenstein say : 


“Wenn ich nicht wirke mehr, bin ich vernichtet."' 
{If I’m no longer active—I'm undone ; 


or literally translated : 
“If I no longer work, I &m annihilated.’’} 

This is literally true, if working means all the effects of a 
man's activity, the work done by every cell of his body. The work 
of a man is not only the effect of his life. His work is his life. 

A transcendent existence that exists by itself without exhibit- 
ing any effects, is impossible. As soon as it exhibits an effect the 
effect can be perceived, can be classified with other effects, and is 
thus knowable. Existence exists in so far only as it has effects, 
(as it works) and existence without effects is a mere phrase with- 
out meaning, not realizable in thought. , 

The effectiveness of things, their work, their interaction being 
positively knowable, the idea of something absolutely Unknowable 
is untenable; it would imply the existence of an object whose ex- 
istence is not manifested, 7. ¢. existence without reality; Sein ohne 
Wirklichkeit—which is a contradiction, an impossibility. _ P. c. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


UNEARNED INCREMENT AND FULL ANNUAL VALUE. 


To the Editor of Tue Open Court :— 


‘*No man can or will use land to its greatest capacity of production unless 
he is the actual owner ofthe soil. No man with a title below the rank of own- 


- ership can afford to cultivate his land to the best advantage... . . In propor- 


tion to the strength of his title will he develop the resources of his farm.''— 
WHEELBARROW. 

In spite of the first sentence above quoted much of the land of 
the world, which is put to the greatest productive use, is not owned 
by the users. In all civilized lands there may be found both city 
and farming land whose ‘‘ capacity of production " is as fully used 
by renters as is that of any other similar land by its owners. 
London has been built largely by tenants, the buildings becoming 
the property of the land-owners at the expiration of the leases. The 
same thing occurs in the cities of this country. It is a fact, which 
cannot be gainsaid, that more land is used—and more put to better 
use—by those who pay others for the privilege of using it (either 
in rent or as interest) than by those who do not. In other words, 
owners do not use, and use well, as much land as those whodo not 
own land. 

* To work and German wirken, are derived from the same root. 
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The reason is plain. Ownership produces nothing. The pro- 
fits of land-ownership come from land-values. The profits of land- 
using come from use. The land-owners who use well all their 
land pay more indirect taxes than the value of their land amounts 
to. And so long as taxes are placed upon production land-using is 
discouraged. It may be true that no man with a title below the 
rank of ownership cav—under our present system—*“‘ cultivate his 
land /o the best advantage," no matter what he can ‘‘afford.” But 
that is because his landlord has the *‘ advantage " of him. 

If, by ‘‘the strength of his title,” his approach to ownership 
in fee simple is meant, the statement is refuted by every day facts. 
The most of the land that is held idle, is so held by ‘' actual own- 
ers." That is because simple ownership is so profitable that there 
is nothing to induce those owners to use it. On the other hand, 
leased land is put to the best use because the user's profits depend 
upon efficient use. 

‘‘] doubt that Scully’s tenants pay two-thirds of their crops as rent; but if 
they do, they are better off than they would be under the landlord that Mr. 
George desires to put over them. .... The mythical “‘ Scully,"" even by the 
exaggerated statement of Mr. Perkins, would only take two-thirds of the pro- 
ducts of the land, while the beneficent “single-tax"’ landlord will take the 
whole income of it, and levy rent amounting to the /u// annual value of the 

There are two things he keeps out of sight in the above. One 
is, that when Scully receives the rent the tenants get nothing in 
return, except ‘‘ the right to use" the land—a right which is theirs 
without Scully's permission—whereas, under the single-tax, the 
tenants would get the rent back in public improvements and ex- 
emption from taxation. The second is, that the tenants not only _ 
pay Scully the rent, but they pay all the taxes upon the land, and 
all the various other taxes that fall upon consumers and producers 
in Illinois ; whereas, under the single-tax, all these taxes—except 
the one upon land—would be abolished, and the ‘‘ full annual 
value of the land" would not ¢Aem be as much as their present land 
tax, plus their rent to Scully, amounts to. 

The single-tax, by making ‘‘ the holding of land out of use” 
unprofitable, would increase the available supply of land and thus 
reduce the actual rental value of land, and completely destroy its 
speculative value. Therefore it is very probable that those who 
are now increasing ‘‘ the balance of trade in our favor," by export- 
ing wealth to Scully, would pay mo more ‘land value” to the 
government, under the single-tax, than they now pay to Scully. 

The single-tax would wot take the whole income of the land, but 
the whole ‘‘ unearned increment,” leaving the balance of the ‘' in- 
come" for the user, as wages and interest. ‘' Full annual value,” 
and ‘‘ whole income,” of the land, are not synonymous. _ 

BrisTot, S. D. W. E. Brockaw. 
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L’AcTivite MenTaLe eT Les Etgments pve L'Esprit. By 
Paulhan, Paris: Félix Aleam. Bidbliothéque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine. Price, 10 frames. 


This latest work of M. Fr. Paulhan, well-known in the phi- 
losophical circles of France, and the author of ‘‘ The Physiology 
of Mind,” and ‘‘ Emotional Phenomena,” published in the same 
series, constitutes a portly volume of some 585 pages. M. Paulhan 
begins with a short, clear introduction upon the nature of mental 
and psychic acts ; stating, that mental life, like organic life, is the 
component result of innumerable elements, subject to general laws, 
abstract expressions of concrete phenomena. The investigation of 
these laws, of the action of the underlying elements upon which 
they are based, and the investigation of the mind as a unified and 
coérdinated whole, form the objects incorporate in his work. 

First, we are called upon to study the life of the elements that 
go to make up mind. The simplicity of elements of mind is re- 
lative. A thought, a perception, a disposition, as regards the pos- 


sibility of further analysis, thay be a complex of elements, and yet 

with regard to a higher synthetized product, constitutes, itself, an 
elemental unit. Gifted with the power of independent activity, 

they are dominated primarily by the laws of association and in- 
hibition : they form vast complexes, appear and disappear in the 
struggle for psychic existence, absorb and are absorbed in accord- 
ance with the two laws mentioned, which are the abstract expres- 
sions of their conditions of life. The law of association is, that every 
psychic or mental fact tends to associate itself with, and to create, 

other psychic or mental facts that harmonize with it and aim at 
the same purpose or harmonious purposes, which, with it, can 
form a system. The law of ‘nAidition is, that every psychical or 
mental phenomenon tends to prevent the rise, the development, or 
causes the disappearance, of all mental phenomena that cannot 
unite with it in agreement with the law of association, to attain a 
common end. Of the forms of manifestation of the law of asso- 
ciation, M. Paulhan considers the ‘‘ law of association by contrast " 
the most important—more important than that by ‘‘ contiguity and 

resemblance" which, despite Bain, are here regarded as simply 
secondary forms, only practically available. The law of association 
by contrast is, that a psychical state tends to be accompanied 
(simultaneous contrast) or followed (successive contrast) by a state 
that is opposed to it, or at least, in certain respects, is its contrary. 

M. Paulhan's exposition of the law of association by contrast, si- 
multaneous and successive, forms one of the most interesting di- 
visions of his work. In the activity of mind, the raison a’étre of 
all formation is the fundamental law of systematic association ; the 
law of inhibition is its counter-part ; the law of contrast is a com- 

bination of both, and the laws of resemblance and contiguity par- 

ticular forms of association. The mind is thus a sort of living 

machine, highly complex, unceasingly assimilating new impress- 

ions, decomposing them, rejecting the unfit, rebuilding new 

systems with the results, and unceasingly destroying that which it 
had just formed, in turn to form others. Everything that happens 
in society and in nature, affecting it, is taken into and involved in 

its activity. The ideas that come of the effort of self-preservation, 

ideas of individual life; the ideas that come of our contact with 

society, ideas of love, of procreation, of the species as an organic 
whole ; ideas that come of abstraction and generalization, ideas 
of the good, the beautiful—such are the principal forms of the 

‘* systematization " of our mental activity, and to these principal 

forms, with their numerous subdivisions, M. Paulhan devotes the 

remainder, the practical part, of his work ; discussing with lucidity 

and accuracy the concrete manifestations of those laws of mind 

which first he theoretically develops. MKpK, 


The Single-Tax Debate, so long continued in Tue Opzn 
Court, will close with the present number. We believe that the 
main points in issue have been fully discussed by both sides. 


The rejoinder of M. Alfred Binet to Mr. G. J. Romanes, on | 
the question of the psychological faculties of Micro-Organisms, 
announced to appear in the issue of this week, will be delayed for 
some time ;—a delay unexpectedly incident to the return of the 
proof-sheets. 

Mr. John Ransom Bridge, in the endeavor to demonstrate the 
doctrine of reincarnation, seems inclined rather to look for germs 
of truth in religions ‘‘ outside of Christendom " than in Christian- 
ity. Stripping Christianity of the formalism of creed, much is to 
be found that contains the notion of reincarnation ; as, for example, 
Paul's idea of the first and second Adam, and the resurrection of 
Christ in us. Is not the notion of future life—spiritualized re- 
incarnation—an advance upon the Buddhistic notion of reincar- 
nation ; in that it is more practical, looking to the future, and not 
to that which is past ? 
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